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Chapter cable in view of the need of supply. After a dubious
x>     general election, as in Canada in 1925, an early meeting
of the legislature is clearly constitutional, and Mr.
Mackenzie King so advised.
In the Commonwealth, Victoria, South Australia,
Tasmania, and New Zealand, the Governor may return
a bill to Parliament with suggestions; this action is
done on ministerial advice in order to remedy over-
sights. The Union has the same rule.
The Speaker of the lower house is elected by its
members; in New Zealand the appointment requires
confirmation by the Governor-General. The President
or Speaker of the upper chamber is appointed by the
Governor-General where the house is nominated, but
in New Zealand elected subject to his confirmation; in
the elective houses he is elected, in Victoria subject to
confirmation by the Governor. Under an Act of 1927
the Chairman of the Dail was exempted from the
necessity of re-election to that body, but in 1932 Mr.
De Valera's party refused to agree to following the
British principle of re-election as Chairman. It has
been rejected in Canada and the Union on principle.
The Speaker, however, in office is expected to be im-
partial, but he is entitled to vote on party grounds, and
frequently in the small houses of the Dominions and
close party divisions his vote has been decisive. Norm-
ally the presiding officer of both houses votes only to
break a tie, but in Canada and Quebec and the Com-
monwealth the president of the upper house has an
ordinary vote; if the votes are equal, the result is to
negative the proposal under debate.
Ministers may speak in either house in the Union
and the Irish Free State, but, though the concession